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MUSIC IN TRAVANCORE. 


R. V. PODUVAL B, A., 
Director of Archaeology^ Travancore> 


The State of Travancore has been from early time; 
famed for its music which played an important part in tip 
social and religious life of its people, and received at various 
epochs a powerful impetus and encouragement from , its 
ruling kings. Though originally it formed part of the Chsrs 
kingdom, portions of it came under the influence of the 
Bhofas as well as of the Pandyas. Travancore therefore 
3p,n in many respects be said to be the repository of' the 
indent culture of South India and the centre of a £lourid6: 
mg school of music whose traditions have survived to this 
.day. Many old melodies mentioned in ancient Tamil woris, 
though lost to the rest of South India, have been preserved 
ip. Travancore, such as Indira, Indolam, PuranlrTh Padi, 
Eitnakkurinji etc. 

Tn dealing with the history of Travancore music, 

is the remarkable nature of its 
Variety. Airst there is tn© pastoral music- of the .-people 



fekquisite in its quality and full of haunting grace 
fascinating lilt, expressing rapturous delight thro 
/merry sound and alliteration. Next in importance is t 
folk music in which the songs 1 have an unadorned purit 
and. simplicity of diction and an impassioned sweetness ■ 
melody. * In their singing, Thdla, or time measure, plays s 
important part; and sometimes the songs are sung to i 
accompaniment of dance with a swiftness and rhythm 
movement of steps which give an added grace to tl 
music. Ungoverned by any laws of versification, th 
folk songs of Travancore have a universality of sentime 
and in their Ragas , combine Bhavas and Rasas Their v 
consists in their primitive spontaneous music contain, 
melodies which are some of the most treasured possess^ 
of Kerala art. Unique in their spontaneity and bea. 
they have a wide range of outline and are interest!, 
as human documents throwing light on conditions 
primitive life and thought. 

Side by side with the folk and pastoral music, th? 
grew up a type of devotional music in the country whic 
'.was fostered and kept up in its ancient temples. 2 3 4 Tf 
music of the Thevdram 3 (600 to 800 A. D.) and Thiruvaci ' 
Team* (9th century A. D.) with the rhythm and me^jc 

1 Some of the . most ancient folk songs are Th5ttampattu, PuJlOnpa 
Panappa^u, Vall5npa$tu, Velanpattu, Sarpappaftd* Sastfhampal 

HBhadrakaJippatfcu, Vanchippattu, ThifuvathirappaMu etc. Travan< 
has got the largest variety of folk songs in the whole of Kerala. 

2 Of the 108 temples of India sacred to the SrT Vaishoavas, 11 are in T 
vancore. They are Thfppathisaram, Thiruvatt&r, Trivandrum, Cheng 
nar, AranmuJ a, Thiruppuliycir, Thiruvanvantdr, Thiruvalla, Thfkk 
t'hanam, Thfkk&kkafa and ThirumQlikkulam. 

3 Thevaram is a collection of devotional songs and lyrics of the tl 
Saivite saints Thirujnanasambandhar, Apparsw&mikal and Sand, 
martfhi Nayan&r sang in the important Siva temples of South India.- 

4 Thiruvachalcam is the eighth part of the collection of devotional hy 

"‘Ompoaed bv M&nikkav&chakar. ? 
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their verses and the chanting of Nalayiraprabandham 1 
ich in amplitude and stately in sonorousness, particularly 
the Thiruvdymoli 2 which Nlldamuni, 3 described as Dravida 
Vida a c agar am, set a high musical standard in the country 
from early times. The composers of these religious hymns 
\ave showed an admirable instinct for form, grace, colour, 
sweetness and spiritual emotion, and they have left for 
posterity gems of spontaneous songs, mellifluous and well- 
’ ilanced in diction, having a delicate beauty of sound 
and a mounting and piercing melody which goes straight 
.*■0 the heart of man. A style of singing evolved out of 
.ese is the indigenous system which is commonly called 
opana i. e., singing which is generally slow in time with 
thq notes going higher and higher and rising in pitch and 
intensity as they proceed producing sweet melody and 
grace. This is even now in use in the temples of the State* 
Strictly speaking, the early music of Travancore may 
> said to be the same as pictured in the third canto of the 
^ilappathik&ram composed by IlankO Adikal, the brother 
of the Chera king 6enkuttuvan, a work of outstanding 
merit which sheds remarkable light on the progress of 
.musical art and science in the country. In this work the 
.genius of the people for music is wonderfully well illus- 
/ 6 . :1 and a number of musical instruments as well as the 

qualifications of musicians and composers of songs are 
mentioned. The ancient term for music in the country 
was Isai which is divided into Pa\i 4 and Thiran. Pan is^, 

t’l N alayiraprabandham is a compilation of the hymns of the Vaishnavite 
Ajw&ra. inone volume. 1 he hymns of the Saivite saints were called 
Panniru Thirumurai, and those of the Vaishnavite Alwars N alayira- 
prabandham. 

,1 Thiruvaymoli is a devotional work of the Vaishnava saint Namm&lv&r 
containing a thousand psalms. 

Nadamuni was a Vaishnava saint who compiled together the songs of 
the Vaishnavite Alwars. 

Pdna , one of the literary and musical forms in Malaya lain, is evolved 
from the ancient Tamil “Pan”. 
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Rtiga, consisting of Swaras corresponding to the Sampnrna 
rSga or Melakart'ha of modern usage. It consists ol 
Shadja, Rshabha, Gandh&ra, Madhyama, Panchama, 
Dhaivatha and NishSda respectively. The Tamil names 
of these Swaras were KuraZ, Thut'ham, Kaikilai, Ulai, 
Ili, Vilari and Th&ram respectively. The Pan was also 
known as Janaka raga , of which Thiran is an off-shoot, 
and therefore a Janyd raga, An early Tamil work known 
as Ysppilakkanam describes 11911 different kinds of tunes 
of ancient music which is a combination of Pan and Thiran. 
There were five big pans viz., Kurinchi, Pslai, Mullai, 
Marutham and N-eithal, which were sweet and melodious 
compositions full of sonorous and majestic diction. This 
was the ancient music of Travancore synchronous with 
what we now call the Dravidian, and it was patronised 
from time immemorial by the ruling sovereigns of the 
State who were themselves great connoisseurs of the art. 

In the 14th and 15th centuries A. D. the music of 
Travancore underwent a remarkable transformation by the 
introduction of the Qttltagcrvinda of Jayadeva, which in many 
respects transmuted the musical melodies extant in the 
country and gave them a profound grace and dignity 
'combined with majesty. The charm of the OUhagovinda 
lies in its sweet and mellifluous diction with abundant use 
of alliteration and complex rhymes, and in its expression 
oftfexuberant erotic emotions. Its songs have a strength, 
a depth and an assurance combined with a beauty, a pathos 
and piety unexpressed before, and, on that account, took a 
deep hold on the religious instincts of the people. The 
grace of sound and diction exquisitely employed in them 
set the standard of musical fnelody in the State and they 
are even now sung in the important temples of the State. 
The result was the happy introduction of the use of the 
Padams or musical compositions couched in a mellifluous 
concord of sweet sounds. The precursor of this type of 



composmui* ±n Travancore was Vlrakeraia Varma 1 2 (17tb 
century A. D,) the Raja of Kottarakkara who is supposed 
to be the founder of the KatHakaii His was pre-eminently 
an urbane literary intellect, and the music of his com¬ 
positions is the effect of combination of sounds as mere 
sensations. There is a special pleasure in the subsidence 
of the soothing sensations produced by his complex 
rhymes. They have a strangeness and intense vividness 
suggesting a mysteriously remote foreign influence. All the 
same, the greater part of his work bears the essential 
impress of improvisation. His melodies, therefore, are 
fresh, vivid, spontaneous, impatient of restraint and full oJ 
warm imaginative feeling. In some respects he is undiscri- 
minating in his choice of words ; but he penetrates to the 
pictorial aspect of his songs and seizes the poetic concep¬ 
tion from within. The music of Vlrakeraia Varma has, 
on the whole, a strangeness added to beauty, modelled on 
Jayadeva's Ashtapadi. 

A greater composer of songs, particularly in KatUakalii 
was the great Ksrt'hika ThirunSl Maharaja 3 (1758-1798 
A. D.) who was not only an artist, but also a master of the 
scientific technique of fine arts. His compositions have set 
a musical standard by their simple forms of melody with 
little alliteration, but having a natural flow blended with a 
largeness of thought. There is a certain immaturity and 
roughness in his rhythms, but in range, depth and thought, 
a sense of beauty and conscientiousness of execution, the 
Great Ksrt’hika Thirun&l was pre-eminently a scientific 
musician and connoisseur. 


1 The songs of Vlrakeraia Varma are embodied in hi* R&mftya&am 
Katftakafl plays. 

2 The works of K&rlhika Thiinn&l are R&jaafiyam, Subhadr&haranam, 

Bak&vadham, Gandharvavijayam, F&nch&lTsway&mv&ram, Kalyf&ft- 
e&u&andhikam. BftlarAm&bkkr&tham etc* 
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But it was his nephew, Prince ASvathi Thifunal 3 (1795* 
1788) who was in some respects the most powerful composei 
of Travaneore in his time and whose inspired work is s 
marvel of soothing sweetness and serene happiness rising 
often to the sublimest heights of ecstatic emotion. The 
range and materials of his art were as great as those of hie 
forms. His power of constructing perfect pieces of musical 
composition was extraordinary. He was skilful in organ i* 
sing a long series of free modulations of a systematic pro¬ 
gression of melodies in his songs, having a proper richness 
of tone and thought. In one sense he was the creator of a 
flawless musical technique, and he attained a greater 
breadth than his resources allowed. His melodies are 
therefore an extempore outburst of a perfect musical form, 
rich in range of key and depth of thought. On the whole, 
in the attainment of smoothness and breadth by means of 
delicate touches. Prince Afivathi Thirun&l was unique in 
his day. 

Another composer of outstanding eminence attached 
to the court of KSrt’hika Thifun&l was Urinsyi Variyar® 
(1735-1785 A. D.) whose musical greatness was of a remark¬ 
able kind and whose melodies are even now popular in 
every household. His compositions are exceptionally ornate 
'and dilatory, having a slow movement, but for daintiness 
and originality his genius was incontestible. His songs 
exhibit a wide range and variety of structural invention, 
his tunes vigorous and reminiscent of native folk music. 
Bui what is most unique in this musician was his remark¬ 
able freedom and independence in the handling of his 
musical phraseology, and his songs therefore have an 
imperishable richness of musical colour and audacity. 

The standard of musical taste set in the country by 
these illustrious predecessors continued uniterruptedly for 

1 The works of Atirathi ThifuaiJ are Ambarlshaobaritbam. Ptttlwuia* 
mokeham, KugmiDiewayamvaraia, Paunrlrakuvadh&m, Hugmiofparipaya* 
n&takam and Spl V aoohnJaBthavaprabaudham. 

S Uoo^yi Vatiyar’s great work is the Najaoharitham l^akkA^t 
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more than half a century, when was born in the Travancore 
Royal Family Svathi Thirunal Rama Varma Maharaja, 
a great musician and composer, who, in fact, was the 
father of modern music in the State and whose reign may 
aptly be called the Augustan age in Travancore. Not 
only were local musicians and composers encouraged and 
patronised by His Highness; but talented singers from 
outside the State, particularly from Tanjore and Palghat, 
were invited to his court and liberally helped. One of the 
greatest of Travancore musicians who adorned his court 
was Irayimman Thampi 1 (1783-1858 A. D.) whose composi¬ 
tions evince a rich musical tradition and possess melody of 
priceless merit. There is a variety, richness and depth in 
the sweet concord .of his sounds. All the musical material 
that could be assimilated by a genius into a mature art, he 
vitalised in his own way, and he had no imitators in rhyth¬ 
mic and melodic organisation. What gives a remarkable 
impressiveness to his high standard is his delicate orna¬ 
ments and choice of rhythmic words indicative of a slow 
pace in singing and a noble stream of melody. Though he 
did not possess much musical scholarship and erudition he 
was a past-master in the perfect fusion of untranslatable 
emotion with every beauty of musical design and tone. 
His in short is a classic example of what flawless musical* 
form can be. 

Towering far above Thampi and other musical con¬ 
freres came Svathi Thirunal (1813—1847 A. D.) whose out¬ 
pourings were embodied in a series of master-pieces 
of exuberant musical talent. He tried every form of musi¬ 
cal expression and solved it as an art problem. Though 
he lived only for a few years and though his life was 
beset with mental worries, he was a prince amdng 

~- - ■ 1 ■- -■ ■ ■■ — - - - / _, 

1 The principal works of Irayimman Thampi are Dakshayftgam, KTchaka- 
vadham, Ut' haraswayamvaram, Subhadraharanam, Bftsakrlda p&ttus 
Murajapa pana, and Navar&thriprabandham. 
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composers of his time. He attracted to hie court alt the 
illustrious musicians of his day by the magic of his genius 
and gave to Travancore music an imperishable standard of 
greatness. The credit of the Mah&f$ja was that he over¬ 
shadowed all his predecessors and his contemporaries by 
his great artistic ideals and effected a transformation 
in the possibilities of sopana singing. His songs are 
rapturous in expressing with ecstatic solemnity and devo¬ 
tion the varied and suppressed yearnings and aspirations 
of his subjected soul. We are struck by a sense of fitness in 
expression in all his “profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 
It is in the effects of his original inspiration upon foreign 
material that the best indications of the wide range of his 
style are seen. He set his hands on every conceivable 
form of musical composition 1 such as Swarajiths, Varnams, 
Kirt'hanams, Patterns* Thilianas, Drupads, Thappas etc., and 
there is nothing that he touched which he did not adorn. An 
inspired composer and singer, hie originality and greatness 


2 The most important of the Mahftcompositions ere N&varafhri kTr- 
t'hanatc and Nav&r&thrimAla—a gar3and of spontaneous songs to be sung 
on everyday of the Navarat'hri festivities and dealing with nine forms of 
Bhakthi; (ii) Ganaktrt'hanae i- e, songs composed in each of the 8 
Ghanarag&s; (iii) Madhyamak&lakTrfh&nas; (iv) H-figam&las; (v) Varoams, 
these are the most scholarly of technical compositions in which there is 
a perfect equipoise of RAga, Thai a and BhAva, for which reason they are 
regarded as the best guides for understanding our most complicated system 
of music. The Varuoms *' Sarasij&nAbha and Syalamela ’* are regarded 
as the best and most popular in South India; (vi) Padas, i. e. devotional 
songs specially adapted for Abhinaya ; {yii) Thillfinas, i. e, light and 
luscious pieces set to sweet and sublime RAgas in imitation of Hindustani 
Drupod, i. e. a slow and long drawn type of Hindustani music; 
(ix) Thappas i. e, a Hindustani melody; (ac) Prabandhas-AjAmiJa mOksha 
and KuohelCpAkhyAnam. They range over 6 or 6 languages—Sanskrit* 
Tamil, Teiugu, Malay&Jam, Hindustani and Mar&thi. The special feature 
of all these compositions "is the copious insertion in them of ohoioe 
Swarftksharas which are introduced most appropriately at the very 
plaoea where the Swares symbolised by the letters stand." 
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consist in his marvellous grasp of musical technique and ol 
several art forms.- He is, above all, the greatest composei 
of Travancore; and his inspired work is a marvel of archi- 
tectonic power and versatility of style rising often to the 
sublimest heights of rhapsodic grandeur. In short, an 
appreciation of Swathi ThirunSl’s compositions is the Iasi 
reward of consummated musical scholarship. 

Among the musical celebrities who hailed from out¬ 
side the State and who adorned the court of Swathi Thiruna] 
were four brothers Va^ivelu, Siv&nandam, Chinnayya and 
Ponnayya—all experts in the theory and practice of music. 
Of these, Vativelu was reputed to be the most finished musi¬ 
cian of this time, while his brother Ponnayya was a gifted 
composer of Swarajiths, Padams and Varna t is. In beauty, 
stateliness, grace and melody, Ponnayya’s compositions V$r e 
remarkable and they were long in . USe or occasions of 
Bharathanatya in the important temples of South Travail*; 
core. The indigenous musicians of deputed eminence, who 
were contemporaries of Swathi Thirunal and who were patro¬ 
nised liberally by him, were QOvinda Marar and M&liyakkal 
Krshgu Marar, both musical prodigies and adepts in the art 
of sweet and elaborate singing. But neither of these distin¬ 
guished singers, nor any of the other musicians who came 
after them, seem to have exercised any lasting influence on 
the development of Travancore music, nor have they in any 
way helped in the maintenance of a permanent musical 
standard or taste in the country. 

The successors of Swathi Thirunal Maharaja, Ut'hrarp 
Thirunal Marfhapfla Varma Maharaja (1847-1860) and 
Syilyam Thirunal Rama Varma Maharaja (1860*1880) were 
also ardent lovers of music; and in their time the high stand¬ 
ard of music set by their illustrious uncle was maintained 
with unabated vigour and enthusiasm. During their reigns 
and in the succeeding years, it became an established pra¬ 
ctice to sing the compositions of Swathi Thirunal Maharaja 
in most of the important temples in the State and particularly 
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at Trivandrum. This continues even to this day. Most 
of His Highness s compositions were intended to be sung 
by master singers possessing highly cultured voice and 
great technical skill so much so that several of them 
were forgotten slowly and went out of vogue. But it is 
gratifying to note that under the distinguished patronage 
of H. H. the present Mah2,r£ja and under the talented leader¬ 
ship of the Queen Mother H. H. MahSrSui Sothu P&rvathi 
Bai, an accomplished musical critic and exponent, a school 
of music has been recently started at Trivandrum to resus¬ 
citate the lost songs and melodies of Maharaja Swathi 
Thirunal and give them a permanent form for the benefit 
of posterity. 

In the closing years of the 19th century and in the 
beginning of the 20th, the music of Travancore suffered 
a great degeneracy in standard and in growth, particularly 
among the professionals due to the absence of first-rate 
masters to keep alive the musical art of the State at a high 
degree of excellence, and also to the influence of cheap 
drama songs imported from what is termed the Parsi drama 
and from the Tamil districts outside. But by the intro¬ 
duction of musical instruction- in the girls* schools of the 
State a certain amount of musical interest lms been kept 
up- all these years; and the Bh&gavathars, or musical 
teachers, employed in the institutions, though of mediocre 
ability, have been able to introduce and popularise new 
musical compositions of outside mastors such as the 
KlHhanams of Thy&gar&ja, Dlkshithar and Sy&ma S&sthri, 
and to supply thereby a new impetus in the fostering 
of musical taste in the country, ivlany were the great 
singers and musicians who won the discarding appre¬ 
ciation of the talented rulers of Travancore, among whom 
Stvar&ma Gurud&sa, known popularly as Kshlr&bdlri 
S&sthrikal, Paramttwara Bh&gavathar, Merusw&nii, 
Coimbatore R&ghavayya, Kunj&ri Haja, Raghupathi BhSga- 
vathar, Lakshmapa Gds&yi, Kulalhu Bh&gavathar and 
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KalySna Krshnayyar deserve prominent mention. But 
none of these musical artists had any remarkable genius 
for creativeness, nor did .they give any new musical forms 
inspired by the spirit of the age in whioh they lived, which 
could claim to any degree of originality. 

Among the composers of the modern period, Mr. T. 
Lakshmaijan Pillai is popular; and his compositions are 
regarded as highly philosophical, conveying some of the 
highest thoughts couched in elegant musical form. The 
reign of H. H. Sri Chithra Thirun&l Bala RSma Varma 
Maharaja is remarkable for the resuscitation of the fine arts 
in Travancore. of which music in particular is entering on 
a new phase of renaissance. The growing popularity of the 
radio and the gramophone, both reflectors and not provo¬ 
kers of music, is giving an incentive to the comparative study 
and appreciation of music; and the musical sense of the 
people is naturally becoming national in that while Travan¬ 
core cherishes its own ideals, it also seeks excellence in 
a wider field outside. 


Musical Instruments. 

Travancore has a very large variety of musical instru¬ 
ments. They were originally of three kinds according 
to ancient Tamil texts, Qithanga , Nrlhanga and Ubhayanga. 
Githahga was used as accompaniment for vocal music. 
Nrihanga for dance alone, and Ubhaycinga for both. The 
musical instruments were collectively denoted by the 
term l&aikkaruvi of which four kinds are distinguished. Thor- 
haruvi made of leather, Thulaiklcdruvi provided with holes, 
Narambukkaruvi stringed instruments, and MiQattuk- 
karuvi throat instruments. Of these the flute; known 
as Vankiyam in old Tamil, was the most important wind 
instrument, and mention is made in Tamil literature of 
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different flutes such as Ko1t\aiyankulal f Jmpalanihinkulal 

and Mvilaiyanku^dl. 

* » 

The Ydl was the chief stringed instrument. There 
were different kinds of Ydls such as : 


PIriydl 

consisting of 21 

strings 

Makaraydl 

.«■ », 19 

it 

Sakddaydl 

„ . H 

tf 

frewkoMiydl 

7 

it 


The following is a Jist of leather instruments men* 
tioned in Sil&ppathikl&ram which were accompaniments for 
any performance. 


L Pirikai 

2 . Padaham 

3 . idakhai 

4 . Maddalam 

5. Udukkai 

6 . Chailikai 

7 . Karadikai 

8 . Thimilai 

9 . Kudamuld 

10 . Thafckai 

11. Ganapparai 

12. Damarukam 

13. Tha^numai 

14 . Thadari 

15. Anthari 

16. Mulavu 

17. Chan dr aval ay a m 

18. Monthai 


... A kind of kettle drum. 

... Tom-Tom. 

... A double-headed drum. 

... A kind of drum. 

... A hand drum like the hour-glass. 
... A kind of large drum. 

... A kind of drum. 

A drum of fisherman. 

An earthenware drum, 

h 

... Tabour. 

... A kind of drum. 

... A little drum. 

A kind of drum. 


... A drum in general* 

... A kind of drum. 

A drum open at an end* 

A variety of kettle drum. 


19. Murasu 


*41 



